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ANKS, in the sense of armoured fighting vehicles, 
were, as is well known, a British invention which 
revolutionised the course of the last war. We know 
» our cost how well the enemy has adapted that inven- 
on of ours to his uses. It seen) 
ireaonable, take a leaf out of the 
vemy’s book and adapt a scheme of his to our pur- 
joses. 


The mind is generally admitted to be 


own does not 


theretore, to 


(serman 





: | 
te 


Meiands of 


stematic; and there is no doubt that much thought 
jus been applied in Germany to the systematisation o| 
| he supply of labour for industry. In this, as in every- 
ung else, the German goes too far; but surely we, 
with our universally recognised talent for compromise, 
san make use of the basic idea of the German labour 
upply system without carrying it to extremes. The 
dea, indeed, exists in this country already. We are 
id that there is in being an index of sorts called the 
Central Register,’’ and another index known as the 
Supplementary Register.’’ These have been com- 
led, it appears, in many different ways, partly volun- 
rily, partly compulsorily, with the idea that Govern- 
ent departmenis, and concerns engaged on national 
“ork generally, should be able to obtain from these 
risters the names of persons willing to engage in a 
rm of national work in which their capacities could 
best used. 
The idea is an excellent one, and a first-class too] 
s thereby been forged; but a first-class tool 1s pre- 
us little use lacking a skilled workman to wield it. 
ad a general notion seems to exist that in this in- 
cance the wielding of the tool has been left in the 
incompetent amateurs; in short, that the 
\entral Register doesn’t work. ‘This is perhaps an 
xaggeration of the actual state of affairs, for although 
is unusual nowadays to come across anyone who 
s found satisfactory employment by means of the 
Sentral Register alone, at the beginning of the war, 
vhen chemists by the hundred were required by some 
of the new ministries, it did serve a usetul purpose. 
Also we have the Minister of Labour’s word that in 
the months of July, August, and September this year 
‘198 persons had been appointed from the Central 
egister, and 2544 from the Supplementary Register. 
e does not, however, state the nature of the appoint- 
ents, and it appears from various sources that these 
ppointments must be mostly of a very subordinate 
lature. Only last month a metallurgist, an M.Sc, of 
everal years’ managerial experience, revealed, in a 
etter to the Press, that Central Register officials say 
they seldom receive inquiries for people requiring a 
salary commensurate with his experience. 
One of the cardinal defects of the Central Registe 


The Central Register Re-examined 


is that its function is not to find posts for scientific 
workers, but to find scientific workers for posts; and 
even this one-way line of action is not pursued to the 
fullest extent. What is wanted is a competent body 
of men with technical knowledge to make a review 
or survey both of the field of urgently essential jobs 
and of the supply of available workers, so that the latter 
may be applied to the former. There seems to be no> 
trustworthy record kept of workers who are no longer 
available for a post, employment having been found 
for them through one of the normal channels, such as 
the employment bureaux of universities or chemical 
societies. Furthermore, there is too great a tendency 
to adopt a weak policy of not treading on people’s 
corns; in many cases the word ot an employer that a 
certain employee is essential is taken without investi- 
gation, even though the employee feels he could be 
working more usefully for the national effort and has 
applied for a transfer. It has been established that 
the Central Register has the right to overrule the deci- 
sions of the local National Service Officer regarding 
the transfer of workers, but so far as we know this 
right has never been exercised. 

There is one thing to be said for the Register, how- 
ever, and that is that it is not as bad as it used to be. 
Some of the reforms that we suggested in our leading 
article of July 26 last seem to have been adopted. 
The ‘‘incompetent amateurs,’’ who have been regarded 
by the general public as superintending the work. of 
the Register, have been replaced, or at any rate sup- 
plemented, by men of expert technical knowledge, 
who some conception of the right man for the 
job. The result is that offers of grossly unsuitable 
employment are on the dwindle, and we shall probably 
not have a repetition of such anomalies as the notorious 
offer of a £,3-a-week job to the president of a learned 
institution. Admittedly, the Central Register has 
nothing to do with the payment for the jobs offered; 
but a few such mistakes as this undermine any beltef 
in the value of the institution that commits them. Un- 
fortunately, the undermining has gone on for some 
time, and the expert advisers now on the Register have 
an uphill task. We are credibly informed, for in- 
stance, that the Ministry of Agriculture has found 
the Central Register so unsatisfactory that it no longer 
notifies anv vacancies to the Register, but fills them 
through pre-war channels. 


have 


\ll this is rather a pitv, because apart aitogether 
from its utility as a one-way employnient agency, the 
Central Register is capable of being a real record of 
scientific throughout Britain, and as such 
could be of priceless and permanent value in rebuilding 
the scientific and technical structure of the nation. 


workers 
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‘NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Propaganda about Plastics 
leaaine 


I FORMATION as been’ received’ trom 
| ] tea States Ll] CI stl ijist- th I prop. ganda Ls Cul! 
ant 


\s ‘ < 4 

there to the effect that the plastics industry 
ther trades in Britan are still producing 
easonabl« Guantities of non-essential articles and 
seeking to take aqgqvantave OT the present situa 
by entering mit competitio with America it 
expr rt market- he purpose or these insinuations, 

Ci inqoupdtedaly ¢ anate Irom termany. is tO mislead 


American people into thinking that British industry i- 


king the war s¢ isly and vet is asking the United 
ates for the maximum amount of assistance in the short 
1 <<} e Tire | he above i reported by the British 
astics Federation. |td.. who further athrm that there 1- 
ith whatever in this propaganda [he large majority 

é ers i he b sh pias = industrv are engag: 

st. if not entire tal work tor Service Depart 

1 } ie { Mi isl f Aircratt Productio 
ines to WhHict tie industry Ss Taw materlais are 

ted are strictly supe ised by the Ministr\ of Suppl 
those firms which, before the war, specialised in the 
1Tacture (V7 TAnNC articles have <witched over com 
tely and perforce to Government and other essential 
ntracts. It is a significant feature of this war that British 
ir simply will not carry out work which is not of 
1T} pi / (¢ { imy @. . =<Tics anutact c, wh 
1 conti le producing non-essentliais would not oni, 
possibie 1 bta the necessa! w material. but 
‘ rylé T eT = ‘ r)| ee ~ 


' 1 ' _ _ 
OSITIVE support to the plan, commented upon 1n ou 
\ : + > + ; , ,% , , sty > | Tr 
s=LU¢ Oy Aus ee it). ‘ Csidi =] i > neaqical omcer- 
, , , , , ; yy) 


: t 1 sti ber rth o The British 
dical Association has recently published the report ol 
special committee appointed 1 onsider medical set 
es I Tractorie: () OTN re rKs are T1 upheld 
ere 5 2 ¢ Tea Ce 1 suc! <1 ce th —~ 18 at once 

Te! { & « <10qere that qustry oses some 
- » eCPeCK s WOTK | Fal rve OWN? TO colds 
ienza. and evastric complaints. and that the annua! 

cial loss from accidents to workers is estimated at 

OO0O0.OOK These serious losses could, in the opinion ct 
col ter be largely reduced if arrangements were 


aeé thie eait care ot the worsKkers Quring working 
lt > t rie Lash r tne qaoctol! nowever,:, would not be LO 
at \ As. Chnatanyt \ app ' iit | . stethoscope | 
( ( | the Pep rt denne medica! supe 
} S }* > 9 
= ent O tinuous watch on the Individua 
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m his industrial environment; the prevention as tar as ps 
sible of physical and mental illness; a service for | 
initial treatment of injury; and an ethcient medical Hats: 
between the factory and outside medical services, such 
the patient’s own doctor, the hospital, the public hea 
authority, and the rehabilitation services.’’ A closer as 
clation between medical men and industr\ should result 

a deeper insight, among both doctors and employers, int 
the part played by industrial factors in causing 1ll-heal 
and disease. On the general introduction of medical s« 
vices into industry, the Association contends that it do 
not call for an elaborate or expensive organisation. Sm; 
firms might appoint a part-time medical officer or el 
combine with other firms to make a joint whole-time a} 
pointment. Moreover, the report goes on to recomme! 
the establishment of an advisory body to aid employe 
on selecting a medical officer. 


Peat as Industrial Fuel 


H ( ONOMIC utilisation O! peat is a subiect that has pro 


vided many a headache tor tuel chemists in this cou 
try; in the neighbouring state of kire it is a topic that 
hardly safe to mention. Some notes on the problem in th 
November issue of the lwelo Swedish Review are + 
interest, in that they provide an indication as to how th 
stubborn material may be dealt with, though they do n 
attempt to provide a complete solution. The difficulty, fro 
the economic point of view, in using peat as an industri: 
tuel, is the elimination of the high water content. Raw 
peat contains as much as go per cent. water, and 
attempts to remove this water by mechanical pressure ha 
failed, as the water-containineg cells refuse to burst under 
pressure. A process, first put into operation in Swede 
about ten years ago, utilises the sun’s heat to remove tli 
water. A thin layer io to 12 mm. thick, cut from the sur- 
face of the bog and leit to drv for 2 to 3 hours, is foun 
to have its water content reduced (rom OO to 3oO per cel 
(his ‘‘ fraize-peat,’’ if exposed to the sun somewhat longe) 
is susceptible of a reduction ot water content to as low as 
25 per cent., and makes quite a satisfactory industrial fu 
OT fibrous OT powdery nature with an eTvec tive heating va 
of 2000-2800 cal. and 4-5 per cent. ash. It can be bun 
in ordinary boile furnaces and can be used as a substitu 
for up to 80 per cent. of low-grade coal. If it is desired 
burn o1 ly traize-peat, special! turnaces must be used. A 
Svensk Torvto6radling Swedish Peat Refining, Ltd. h; 
operated peat-fraizing machinery on a large scale in Scani: 
S. Sweden), and is installing further plant of the same 


nature. Artificial drying of the fraize-peat reduces th: 
water content to as low as Io per cent. and the powder fue 
thus produced is easier and complete in combustion tha 


coal dust. It must. however. be transported 


rn) specia 

ol “a — = 
trucks and cannot be bunkered or stored, as it is liable t 
self-ignition. Artificial drying methods, and most of the 
peat-fraizing machinery used on the bog, have been evolved 
by Peco, Ltd., of Londo 
der has likewise been found most effective 


Refining. Ltd. 


and briquetti g Ol the peat pon 
Swedish Peat 
has a capacity of 70,000 tons of briquette: 
per annum, and is now undertaking research on the extra: 


t110Nn OT peat-Las, coal, and tar, trom the peat 1n the Scanian 








B.S.I. Executive Committee 
Appointed to Cope with Increased Work 


WING to the continual expansion of the work of th 

British Standards Institution and the development ( 
its relations with the Government departments and with 
standardising authorities overseas, the eeneral council ha- 
appol ited an executive committee undel a permanel I 
l his committee will keep al] the activities 0 
the Institution under review and report to the general 


chairn Al), 
council trom time to time as may be necessary. Mr. C. I 
Maistre, C.B.E., who for the past 25 Vea§&rs has been chi 
executive otncer. has heen appointed full time chairma} 
of the executive committee, and Mr. P. Good. C.B.E.. fo 
several Vears geputly director and recently rmomt-directo) 


‘ 


appointed qirectol and secretary 
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British Association of Chemists 
Annual Report of the Council 


Hk. 24th annual general meeting of the British Asso 


T ciation of (Chemists was held at the Café Roval, Regent 


Street, | ondon. On Novembe1 2Q. In the absence. OWN? 
to illness, of Protessor F. G. Donnan, retiring president, 
the chair was taken by the Chairman of the Council, Mr. 


| H. Dent. Dr. William Cullen was present as a guest, 
and in reply to a toast, spoke of his hopes and plans ot 
unifying the 20,000 or so chemists of this country into one 
eroup, instead of, as at present, having them represented 
by 10 or 12 bodies. 


the death of 11 
|. Green and Mr. 
|. Rk. Johnson, was recalled by a few minutes silence. The 
Hi n. ‘lreasurer, Mir. \W\. H. Woodcock, reported a balance 
of £56, and Miss W. Wright, chairman of the Unemploy- 
ment Special (Committee, announced that the 
total amount ot benefits paid was again a modest sum. On 
the subject of membership a rather less encouraging pi 
ture was presented. ‘The total number of members was 
2247, new members totalled 156, there were 29 resignations 
and 51 names had been removed from the register, ‘This 
was the place, said Mr. Dent, reviewing the situation, 
where a research staff should be brought in, but no such 
staff was available to assist them. On the election of Dr. 
\. Ek. Dunstan as president, the chairman said that the 
Council was honoured and delighted to hear that Dr. 
Dunstan had agreed to assume that position, where his 
igorous outlook would be of great benefit. In seconding 
the appointment, Mr. C. S. Garland observed that he knew 
Dr. Dunstan far too well to say all that he knew about 
him there. The appointment was greeted with applause. 
Dr. J. J. Fox, President of the Institute of Chemists, sent 
a telegram of greetings and good wishes to the meeting. 

[he assembly then went on to consider the first resolu 
tion ‘*‘ That this annual meeting approves affiliation with 
he T.U.C. and instructs Council to submit the matter to 
a postal ballot.” length to ex 
amine the possible gains and losses from such an athliation 


Betore the annual report was presented, 
members, among whom were Prof. A. J. 


Purposes 


Speakers went to some 


~~. a Be. 

Dunstan, 

President 
B.A.C. 





and several maintained that the Association would be 
moving into political spheres. A member of the sub-com 
mittee set up to consider the subject took an impersonal 
view, saying that it was the task of the committee to place 
the facts only betore the members, and eventually, on the 
suggestion of Mr. F. Page Evans, of Manchester, another 
resolution was passed instructing the Council to investigate 
the matter further, and the original resolution was with- 
drawn. Many members maintained that it was first neces 
sary to unity the whole bod\ of chemists betore any action 
was taken. 

[It was further resolved, after some discussion, that ‘‘ the 
annual general meeting views with favour the election of 
section committees, and also of Council, by postal vote,’’ 
but the remaining sections of a resolution dealing with the 
svstem of election and the amendment of the rules of the 
Association were re-cast for further discussion and a ballot 
by post. 








Reconditioning Zeolites 
Commercial Process Evolved 


E SEARCH work on the reconditioning of zeolites, cai 

ried out in the laboratory of John Thompson (Kenn 
cott Water Softeners . |_td.. is reported by A. Klein in 
aOR MR Ig41, OO, 10, p. 202. 

Many attempts have been made, the author states, to 
recondition zeolites which have been contaminated by iron, 
matter, €.2., by methods of treat 
ent with dilute acid or salt solutions. So far, no satis 
factory results have been obtained. such chemical treat 

ent having restored less than 50 per cent. of the original 
exchange capacity To-day, when shipping restrictions 
make it necessary to use all imported eoods to thei maxl.- 
mum emciency, it ls Important to increase to the limit the 
pe ssibilitv of the recs Klein 
das ¢xamined this problem 1h) detail and has succeeded in 


Maneanese, Or OFLanhl 


very of} contaminated zeolites 


levising a process 101 restoring to a very high degree the 
CX hange Capac ity Ot a contaminated zeolite. The method, 

which patent application has been made, is best illus 
trated by dese ribing an actual treatment. 

An Australian greensand chemically treated for an ex 
hange value of 5500 grains of calcium carbonate per cubic 
foot had been in use for wate softening tor five years. The 
vater to be softened had been pretreated by lime Phe 
zeolite was with calcium carbonate, 
matter, and had entirely lost its 
nd regeneration properties 





fully contaminated 


1) oxide. and OPyvalil 
CX hange « he oreensand Wits 
considered worthless and fit only tor waste. 

fo recondition the material it was first put through ul 


mesh le V¢ to remove oravel. and then through ad O0O- 


mesh sieve to remove dust. In this way, 15 per cent. ot 


the material as delivered Was discarded. 


The remaining 
ereensand was treated with 30 per cent. sulphuric acid at 


i00° C. tor about 30 minutes, followed by washing 
until wash water was clear. It was then treated with 60 
per cent. sulphuric acid for one hour at 100°. In both 


treatments care was taken that the greensand was in inti- 
mate contact with the acid. After further washing free 
trom acid, the material was dried and treated with an 
alkaline solution of sodium aluminate containing also pre- 
terably sodium chloride, the process being so carried on 
that the greensand was 1n intimate contact with the solu 
tion. After 20 minutes’ heating at 100°, 
dry and was then washed out untii all excess of alkali was 
removed. 


the greensand Was 


The greensand was then stabilised by treatment 
with 2 per cent. solutions of sodium silicate followed by 
aluminium sulphate and was then ready tor use. 

( omparative tests of zeolites thus reconditioned and hew 
zeolites were carried out. Che experimental filtrations 
were carried out in glass tubes of equal size under ex- 
actly comparable conditions. 
To! regeneration Was also 


he amount of salt solution 
equal, corresponding with 
0.45 lb. of sodium chloride tor 1000 grains of calcium cat 
bonate removed. .xperiments showed that the recondi 
tioned zeolites Were stable and had the salle exchange 
value as the new material As a result of this work, the 
reconditioning of contaminated zeolites is now to be 
commercially practicable 


regarded as 
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\V ORK. By | Horner: edited by A. 


, ’ ; ° 
london: tlhe Caxton Publishine Col! 


SHEET-METAI 
Reegnauld. 
pany. 3 vols. Pp. 210, 299, 247. 755. 
he author. assisted D\ 
sents in this comprehensive 


abundant and up-to-date ¢ ney iOopedla ot the whoie sneet 


eight expert contributors, pre- 


three-volume publication an 


netal naustry It liit udcdes not mis < - i( \ PRINS 
Knowledge ¢ tf the established ethnods used in the proauc- 
tion ot the extre eliyvy wide ‘ ve ot sheet-metal articles 
Dut ails< all im ps Ttant improvements ana deveiopmel ts 
Oot recent times 1n machines, ¢ quipment, toois and actua 
processes. [The metals handled in sheet-metal work ar 
iron. steel. allov steels, stainless iron and steels, tinplate, 


Paivanisead sheet, copper, COpper alliOys, & MmMetais ana 


bronzes. aluminium. aluminium alloys. lead (¢ sper lally 
important 1 the chemic: industries zine preci : 

ietals. ete [he init. processes on eets d strips 
such as tinning, galvanising, polishing, et are describe 
272 €XLET ant a >peci Cl iptel gae@als Vil pids - - 
the tendency to employ plastic mat rials in the productio! 

ta great number ol articles. hitherto only made u sheet 
metals. rendered it essentia! to take note Oo] this new 
development. 

Not onlv are the various methods ot hand craitsmanship 
described nd illustrated. but also the intermediate and 
the mass p1 iction processes, now employed \ such an 
exte Sive scale IOT the I I i. ¢ OT shee el al d 
piasth ‘ ticies are | al ( qaeait witli 

Lhe three voli es are daivia¢ into 24 aistinct sections 
Over 7oo illustrations in the text and 24 full-page phot 
oraphi p ates serve to ¢ hance Tne ‘ tiie be NK n 
i€piIctilne an I tne pl cipa chnines a metnoas 

escribe in the text \ tituade f tables and othe 
Gata — J { sett lI I Oo] —=pet i eTest \ sheet- 

et workers: the in le instru : e weight 
if sheet etals. cauges nis s-€> eights of 
metals in strip i stan: posit S hard an 
SOTT s eT-> Wire Saul? - es ~ ¢ T 1 ¢ ( Si7es ana 
other data on weights. easures. and eau ents \ tu 
and comprehensive index gives ther help a permits 
cCa>y Fett { (_¢ I r f | { i> = 1 ects (it it WitTl 
Che book is t pe rect enat I ‘ I se whose interest 

CO VV ¢ rk ~ : 7 A; ‘ ‘ T ne sneet ets ] 
inaustries 

As nique service it may be mentioned that every 
purcnas¢ I the D K 1S presente Wii < pa nphilet Ci - 
tainill Tye e ¢ Ipons ear T wh - pe use TX SK 
ror rree } t1o! an subdiecr assoc ated With sheet 
mets: TK l} = = PP I a ey aqaepal é 1? <c1entine 
Literature r pi ct appli t 
CHEMI \\ ARFARI By Curt Wacht Chap 

i 
an and Hall. Pp. 312. 24s 

Phis semi-popular treatise, written in the hope that 
Wi) be ne pi ] T T f Tat ( tne g T r’c aopte 
count! the Lnited States s ul ibte teresting 

Q 
and cal T>¢ able 1tT Té Wit ( é I T 1¢ cf : dl- 
CT1ImMmInNn.« | )y \\ ichte re 7 ZF f | ] acols O1C. 
section e Kaiser Wilhelm Institute during the First 
(,ern al \\ al in ‘ ~ al j ST! CTO! T 1 f M 1; I ‘> hoo] 
oT \ 4 ‘e S (,aSe° ( xf a HT ¢ VV = < disciple 
ing 5] Té eTitT +()7 ITeT OT t rit7z bY bye The chet =T wt 
c 4 c ; < A I i / j +) 
manared the Tas Waltaf4re¢ or Wermany i! IOIS-I8 al re dé 

; . . - ” 

el pea tne Ta Ss process To! 1t! en rec el tp t bears; 
his name It is significant that Haber. because of his 

Jewish parentage, had t eave Germ: shortly befor 
his death in 1 35 Dr Wachtel als though he does not 
say wn' s It ( S Oo tne French ind R SSla VTOVeETI 
ments n questions I cn cal warfare Nn 1935-27 befor 
i ; 

settline in Ameri 

[he uthor certail I Ws nis pect but the book 
has certain OoTrave aerTrects, Gangerous 1Mn <¥ techi ical wor! 
Never has this reviewer had to cope with so manv mis- 
prints in a technical work of this character and price 


. 5 , , 
Formule are wrongly stated, the wrong names of con 
S| 


rormulz, and in one instance, on 


pounds are attached t 


p. 249, the use of an erroneous name for a compound makes 
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‘ lk urthermore, either D: 
Wachtel or his translator betrays a knowledge of English 
idiom by no means perfect, with the result that muisco1 


\\ hole paragraph. 


nonsense « 


ceptions May easily arise 

lf these blemishes are borne in mind, however, the book 
can be of great importance. ‘The historical sections are 
of the highest interest and have an undoubted bearing on 
y conditions, The experience of the German 
uthorities with ditlerent kinds of chemical weapons 1s 
st illuminating; the author shares the opinion ot Haber 
that the Lewisites (chlorovinyl arsines) are, general! 
speaking, interior to mustard gas (thiodiglycol chloride , 
though it is admitted that the superiority of the latter 1: 
less marked in offence, owing to its delayed action an 


‘ ‘ 
Tri 


persistent properties. The statement is made that ‘* mus 
ard gas’’ ** will certainly be used in the teld as soon as 
the militar circumstances are considered favourable,” 
though we do not fully agree with the reasons given for 


the failure to use it so far. The experience of the Germa 
chemical experts with hidebound bureaucrats and grasp. 
ing industrialists points to the conclusion that chemical! 
uthorities must have a free hand. so that the, 
yle to act at once in case ot a surprise for sul 
prises there may be Incidentally, a small bouquet 1: 
British industry concerned with protection 
against chemical warfare. 
lhe purely scientific data are very lat eel adapted trol 
Sartori, but there are several important additions fron 
the author’s own experience. Some noteworthy statistical 
results compiled trom last-wal casualty lists will n 
doubt be surprising to the uninitiated, but if chemicals ar 
f offence against civilian popula 
military figures may not be a trust- 


to be used as a weapon 


1 } 
7 Y) ; ? ae ? , 
LO] 6 SUC? pUuUTeCLY 


Certain omissions there may be, but In connection with 
| surrounded by secrecy this is hardly surpris 
, er though the author may be a man with a 
erievance, readers unversed in high military policy wil 
| ) atmosphere of muddle, red-tape, and 
distrust of scientific men that existed in high places in 
war-time Germany 1n 1914-18. 


[ABLES OF PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CONSTANTS. Bv G. W. C. 
Kaye, O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., and T. H. Lab 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S gth Ed. london longmal 
Pp. 151. 18s. 

That this invaluable work of reference should have 
reached a ninth edition (not to mention an occasional ‘‘ne 
impression ’’) in the 30 years that have elapsed since its 
original appearance is sufficient warranty of its apprecia 
tion by chemists and physicists. The publication of 
just now will be an inestimable boon to the 

lany workers in this country who have had to undertake 
new and responsible scientific work at short notice. This 
will be the last edition actually to be produced by the 

) | laborators, for Dr. Kaye died last April whe 

b was actually going through the press. This. 

coupled with the fact that he was resident in England, 

and Dr. Laby in Australia, increased the difficulty of wa 

but the Physics Department of the N.P.L 

ame nobly to the rescue and aided the editors and pu 

lishers to finish off the work. Proof-reading is all-impo 

: work including so many tables, so we trust wi 

may be torgiven for calling attention to a slight error o 


; ~ 
. ls Be where = Pa dppea’&s tor = Po a> the isotope ( 
Z 84. 


lew editi 


_— 


London sritish 
Pp. 62. 2s. 6d. 

ised edition of a useful handbook can lb 
from the hon. secretary of the society which pub 
lishes it, at Boreas Works, Beddington, Croydon, Surré 
[t contains many features of interest to users of compressed 
air, including articles on the selection of plant, care and 
maintenance of compressors, various types of pneumati 
tools and air consumptions, and the British Standard fo! 
Testing Air Compressors and Exhausters, reprinted by p 


( OMPRESSED AIR TERMS AND STANDARDS. 
Compressed Air Society. 


This newly rey 
obtains C 


mission of the British Standards Institution. Chemists w! 
are not fully conversant with the terminology of co: 


pressed air will find the table of definitions useful. 
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Personal Notes 


Mr. |. K. Criturcu has been elected to the board ot 
sheppey Glue and Chemical \W orks, |.td., Kent. 

MAJOR GEOFFREY DIXON MAYHEW has been appointed a 
irector of Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries, Ltd., and 


the 


) 


. icceeds the late Mr. ke (). fk orster srown as technica! 
lviser to the ympany. 
Mr. R. W. Foot is continuing as chairman of the 


National Federation of Gas Coke Associations, but in view 
of his recent appointment to the B.B.C., CoL. H. C. SMITH 


will be executive chairman in Mr. [| oot’s absence. 


litt HON. ELIE BEAUREGARD has been elected a director 
of the Canadian Industrial Alcohol Co.., Ltd., in succession 

the late Hon. Maurice Dupre. Senator Beauregard was 
subsequently elected to the presidency, which has been 
vacant since the death ot the Hon. Gordon W. Scott. 

MR. FORREST 
( ymmiuttec Ol 


is chairman ot the executive 
and allied trades 

ig41 of the Manchester Chamber otf Commerce. 
members are J. Allan, Fk. O. Ashmore, T. E. 
Holden, A. Sharp, P. A. Smith, F. D. 


HeEwir, |.P. 
the che mical section fol 
The other 
Harris, N. N. 


opence, LT. Taylor 


and H. \Worthington. 
Mr G. S. DUNCAN, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.1.5., was presented 
vith an inscribed gold watch and a cheque at the 25th 


anniversary meeting of the Society ot Glass Technology 


November 18. to mark the retirement 
\ssistant Secretary and Librarian after 2 


 ] 
~~ 


occasion of his 
trom the post of 


years service. 


Awards for prompt and gallant action in an explosives 
factory have been made to MESsRs. JOHN ROBERT DOUGLAS, 
senior superintendent, JAMES GRANT, process man, STEPHEN 
LIPPER, process man (George Medal), and JAMES MCGIVERN 
British Empire Medaf). Following an explosion in a fac 
tory Where nitroglycerine was stored McGivern went inside 

protecting mound and removed a smouldering bag, while 
he others entered the adjoining building, which was on 
fre, and extinguished the- fire, thus averting a much more 
serious explosion which, if it had occurred, would have 
resulted in their death. 


Obituary 


MR. WILLIAM THOMAS RILEY of Oswaldtwistle, who died 
recently, was for nearly 50 years colour and chemical buyer 
tor Messrs. F. Steiner and Co., Ltd., calico printers and 
L1 Church, near Accrington. He was a well-known 
member of Manchester Royal Exchange. 

Mr. VicToR LANCELOT GOOD, one of the pioneers in the 
held of industrial chemistry in Canada, died recently age 

Mr. Good, who was born in Ireland, went to Canada 
30 1 and became manager of the Grasseli 
Chemical Co.’s Montreal branch, being taken into the em- 
ploy of Canadian Industries, Ltd., in when that 
organisation absorbed the smaller company. From 1929 
when he retired on account of ill-health, Mr. 
(,ood was resident district manager of the general chemical 
() vision Ol the company al Halifax. N.S. 


some 30 years ago, 
1O2Q, 


ntil 1940, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Accidents in Industry 





SiR,—The dislocation and loss of efhciency which are 
occasioned by works accidents are now widely appreciated 
in industry. All war production 
receive a propaganda service jointly prepared by the Min- 
try of Labour and National Service and the Royal Society 
tor the Prevention of Accidents and everywhere the prob 
lem 1s havine earnest attention eiven to it. 

I;qually important to industry and to the nation is the 
road accidents. In the second year of wat 

re than 10,000 people lost their lives in these mishaps. 
ln analysing a number of these fatalities it was found 
hat a considerable proportion of the victims were en 
eaved on war work of one kind or another. ‘‘ One of our 
hehters is missing is a poignant phrase given a new 


factories engaged on 


avoidance of 





> Q- 
/ 


but equally pregnant meaning road accident 


g every time a 
incapacitates a war worker. 

Accidents take a toll of vehicles as well as of personnel. 
Sometimes the vehicle is put out ot action, and in even 
the slightest accident there is consequent delay which helps 
to defeat the plans which the Ministry of War Transport 
is putting into operation for the quick turn-round of 
vehicles. 


Che black-out is now approaching its peak duration so 
that care is more than ever essential. Managements can 
help themselves and the nation by seeking the co-operation 
of all employee the effort to avoid accidents on the 
road. Industr\ one of the biggest sufferers from road 
accident inci: 7 it should play a leading part in 
the attempt to ve this grievous problem.—Yours 
taithtully. 

November 29, 1094! lk REDERICK G. BRISTOW, 

Chairman, National Executive Committee, 

the Royal Society for the Prevention ot Accidents. 
Repair of Foreign Viscometers 

SIR,—Before the war several types of special apparatus 


tor the measuring of Viscosity and consistency had been 
imported from the Continent and U.S.A. Under present 
conditions it 1s dithcult if not impossible to get replace- 
ments when in need of repall or re-calibration. 

| am a specialist in this particular field of instruments 
and should be glad to be of assistance whenever | pos- 
sibly can, and | take the liberty of asking you to bring 
this to the notice of readers. I am thinking particularly 
of such instruments as Vogel-Ossag, Barbey, MacMichael, 
Gardner, Suspended and similar capillary or 
rotational viscometers and consistometers. 

It may perhaps be of interest to you to know that before 
the occupaion of Prague, Czechoslovakia, I had my works 
there, making several types of viscometer. Research con- 
ducted in my laboratory has been published in Eugineer- 
ing, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Sucrerie 
Belge, Petroleum, and other journals. 

I should like to add that after nurmal conditions have 
been re-established I shall carry out repairs and re-calibra- 
tion only of viscometers of my own manufacture and am 
oifering assistance for other types only for so long as the 
makers of the original instruments or their agents are pre- 


Level, 


vented from carrying out the work themselves.—Yours 
faithfully, 
November 28, 1941. (Dr.) L. A. STEINER. 


76 Cavendish Road, London, S.W.12. 








Deferment of Military Service 
y Serv 
Exemption in the Chemical Industries 
KF OLLOWING the cancellation of deferment of military 
service for men under 25 years of age, the accompany- 
ing list has appeared of occupations where deferment may 
continue to be granted. Where there is no special entry 
tor a foreman or charge hand, his position is the same as 
that of a man in the occupation corresponding to his prac- 
tical experience as a tradesman. 

Machine man (sterilising, drying plant); fireman (full- 
private fire brigade); scientific instrument repaire 
(general hand physical and chemical apparatus maker 
or repairer and instrument maker or repairer; driver of 
commercial vehicle (exceeding 24 tons unladen 
weight); attendant to dehydration plant, naphthalene plant, 
phenol plant or oxide plant; process man or chemical 
labourer (process worker) engaged in the manufacture of 
chlorine and bleach, other heavy chemicals, fine chemicals 

ealenicals, dyestutts, bromine, tetraethyl 

ethylene dibromide; solvent and other chemical 
plant worker, still-house plant operator ; 
research), metallurgist, laboratory 
(skilled); chemical engineer; electrical engineer; 
mechanical accountant, qualified; accountant 
others); bacteriologist; biochemist; pest control research 
worker (scientific worker); and physicist. 


time) 


foods 


lead and 
recoverv 
chemist (analytic, 
assistant recorder 


and 


engineer : 








General News 


It is illegal 


The Import Duties Drawback (\ 


Among the new members 


Sperm oil prices, 


1 


} 


A+ om 


Provided that the requisite authority is obtained, 


pul eo eeenere 


The terms of the Export of Goods (( 
SR 1 O., 1941, N S86). wl 


At a luncheon given by British Timken, Ltd., 


~ t 


- 4 


Titanium tetrachloride 


/ 


At the 279th anniversary meeting 


Sir Henry ] n his pre 


Foreign News 
The Metals Reserve Company, a U 


i a > Y « } 


fhe Chemical ae ay cembe) 





From Week to Week 


Oderberg Chemical Works lave been taken over by thre 

(;erman fir Fahlberg-List. ven Hevden, and Kreidel Heller 

T | formerly belonged to the Aussig con 

separate unit jointly by tbe three 
trerman companhit: 

Petrol shortage |i. catly interferes th the use of motor 

vehicles in Indochina ‘eal is ettorts ar T Oy made to replac 

produ | dehydrated aleohol. 

| ité des Distillernes 

intormation, 1s 


Celulosa Almeriense is thie namme of a hew company formed 
Almeria (Spain) with a ci ital of 67 million pesetas, which 
later be raised to 92 millon, for the production ©: cettu- 
Esparto grass will be used as a raw material and the 
2 +n) tons. Twa plants are ‘o be built 
' to 333 tons annually when a 

plat 1 
Scheelite senteation in New Zealand has increased from 41 
1939 to 74 tons in 1940. In spite of efforts made t 
present indications are that production 
last vear. All the scheelite produced 
under contract to the British 
of £NZ205 pe! long ton f.o.b. 








_ Forthcoming Events 


ial mecting of the Electrcdepositors’ Technical So- 
ke place at the Northampton Polytechnic, St, John 
E.C.1, on December 8 at 4 p.m... when Mr. 

vill present a paper entitled *‘Mass Production of 
Strip ana Sheets.’ after the business of the 


transacted 


oint meeting of the Institution of Chemical Engineers and 
) Ren Engineering Group will be held on December 9 at 
rooms of the Geological Societv, Burlington 
when a paper entitled ** A New System 
Sewage an ertain. Trade Waste 
ed by Dr. A. Parker, F.1.C., Assistant 

llution Research 
olour Group of the Physical Society will 
p.m. on December 10 in the Lecture Theatre 
Lamp Manufacturers’ Association, 2 Savoy Hill, 
when a paper on * Colour Blindness and its 
** will be read D\ Dr. F. G. H. Pitt, 

.». 

= and Colour Chemists’ Association is to hold a joint 
the Birm ingham and Midland Section of the 
Nomar of ‘Chemical Industry at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Birmingham, on December 11], at .mn., When Drs. J. R. 
Alexander, G. id, and F. J. idle will present three 


eet Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain 
be held at 17 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1, on 
December il, at 2.30 p.m., when the Harrison Lectureship 
medal wi we presented to Mr. Thomas Tickle. B.Sc... F.I.C.. 
County of Devon. Afterwards 

: Memorial Lectur mS Thi 

of Analvtica hemistrv on PI larmacy.”’ 
meeting of the North of Englana Institute of Min 
ing and Mechanical Engineers will be held at 2 p.m, on 
December 13 in the Lectur Theatre nstitute, Neweasth 
n-Tyue. 


? ‘ ’ a 


The Tondo: clion of th il and Colour Chemists’ 
Association ld ; ISCUSSION O} Knginecring Aspects } 
Manufacture,’ at the Federation of British Industries. 

1, on December 13, at 2.15 p.m 

Dr. J. O. Cutter: MI W. E 

Will speak I the chemist 
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METALLIFEROUS BY-PRODUCTS 


Treatment of Poor-Grade Material 
by C. C. DOWNIE 


REATMENT ot poor-grade metalliferous waste and 

by-products was largely abandoned after the last war, 
as enough rich ore was forthcoming from the usual sources, 
but it 1s possible that the same reclamation system may 
again be revived in order that less strain be put upon ship 
ping facilities. It is not correct to conclude that most of 
these reclamation processes were highly uneconomical, 
although the margin for profit might, in normal times, be 
considered somewhat meagre. ‘The main feature of the 
work is that a source of what might be termed untapped 
raw materials is made available. 

The by-products referred to are ditherent metalliterou- 
clinkers, ashes, flue residues and fume, rubble, and col- 
lected furnace residues, not to mention remains of furnace 
bottoms and refractories which have served as hearth lin 
Ings. All these are known to contain appreciable quanti- 
ties of metal in a small way, but so far as ordinary works 
practice is concerned they are ignored, since, if for no 
other reason, the best type of plant for systematicaily 
carrving out the reclamation is not available. Probably 
most reclamation work of the kind was first dealt with in 
tin smelteries where slags were subjected to repeated 
specialised treatment, but this did not always account for 
the zinc, arsenic, etc., which were got rid of as early as 
possible. By applying volatilisation on a large scale, prac- 
tically all the volatile metals can be recovered economic- 
ally, the metals referred to including lead, tin, zinc, 
antimony, arsenic, and others, which are separated in the 
form of oxides from the volatilised gases. Work of this 
kind is of little economic value unless carried out on a 
really large scale, and one plant has claimed to handle 
more than a million tons of metalliferous by-products 
annually. The products recovered varied according to the 
nature of the mass principally dealt with, but in one 
instance 18,000 tons of lead oxide, and 115,000 tons of zinc 
oxide were recovered. As most of the lead, and almost all 
the zinc ore smelted in this country has to be imported 
from abroad, it will be appreciated that a measure of inde 
pendence could be gained by reviving this reclamation 
work, and with the advantage that improved plant is nowa- 
days available. 


Labour -Saving Lay-out 


The lay-out consists of 24 large kilns and 9 smaller kilns, 
but as these are mechanically charged by more or less 
automatic methods, comparatively little labour is required, 
as the men engaged have to act more in the capacity of 
attendants than of experienced smelting operatives. By 
applying the rotary kiln system, intermediate processes, 
such as briquetting the mass, followed by drying, includ- 
ing roasting and calcining work, is obviated. ‘The elimina- 
tion of these intermediate treatments does not mean that 
there is any diminution of the proportion of metal 
extracted, since the improved adaptations of the electro- 
Static filter system provide an almost absolute recovery. 
The total amount of sulphur in these residues is rarely 
enough to form quantities of sulphur dioxide suthicient to 
necessitate special treatment, so that the waste gases may 
be allowed to pass to the atmosphere with impunity. Car 
bon dioxide and also water present in the charges offer no 
difficulties in this way, and introduce no practical com 
plications into the volatilisation process. When work of 
this kind was carried out during the last war, the outprt 


recovered had more or less to be taken as it was received, 
as the principle of operating by a system of steps at 
accurately controlled temperature was then unknown, and 
many complex ores had to be ignored. By the improved 
system, different sections of the lengthy rotary hearth are 
so heated that it' is possible to break up almost the most 
complicated materials containing the aforementioned 
metals. 


Minimising Sulphur Discharge 


All raw materials are fully analysed chemically before 
introduction, as otherwise some injurious volatile material 
might be present: hence the ordinary method of analysis 
in Which oxygen, etc., is taken by difference, cannot be 
considered. The analysis ls expected to account for at 
least 99.5 per cent. of the components present. These have 
then to be sorted and graded so that when much “ sul- 
phury ’’ material is present, it is allocated to one particu- 
lar section, where suthcient copper or other metal hold- 
ing a pronounced affinity for sulphur already exists. The 
work combines much of the older shaft-kiln systems, 
roasting, and oxidation, as outlined by earlier workers, and 
accordingly the temperature and conditions are so manipu 
lated that any sulphur present is fully combined, and given 
little opportunity to evolve its gaseous product. Thus the 
yield of zinc is not seriously influenced, and the little sul- 
phur which is converted to sulphur dioxide passes off to 
the exit gases. This is dependent upon the selective affini- 
ties of the ditterent metals for sulphur, and belongs to a 
science which for many years has been more or less ignored, 
as there was little mixed metalliferous material of the 
kind in this country to deal with, z.e., of the richer variety. 

[In short detail, the plant consists of a capacious hopper 
device where the charge is dumped, and carried by screw 
elevator to a bucket elevator which raises the mass to the 
level of the rotary kiln. The latter is a vast construction, 
possibly upwards of too yards in length, and is set at a 
gently inclined slope. Truck loads of metalliferous waste, 
after being sampled and analysed, are discharged into the 
hoppers, and the screw elevator further assists the initial 
mixing process. Unlike most metallurgical works, where 
every available square yard of space is put to use, the 
foregoing rotary hearth is so installed that great spaces 
exist on either side, where what might be termed ‘‘ spare ”’ 
material is dumped. This facilitates the initial mixing 
process, and puts less strain on the general system, as it 
ensures a certain measure of consistency of charging. What 
material cannot be volatilised is regardec as being more 
or less waste, and is ejected from the lower end of the 
rotary kiln. (This relates chiefiy to copper from brass 
residues, which are usually dealt with by an entirely 
different process). | | 

The gasified material passes trom the rotary kiln along 
& capacious flue or gas-line to a gas-cooling system, where 
a preliminary dust extraction is obtained, and thence it 
passes through a change-over gate valve to the electri 
hlters, or electrostatic apparatus. An auxiliary gas-line 
draws off the hot gases from the exit end of the kiln where 
the non-volatile residue is dumped, and further assists the 
oxidation process after the volatile oxides have passed 
trom the rotary kiln. A powerful fan arrangement draws 
off the total gases through the plant to the exit flue and 
stack. Instead of good selected coal being used as the fuel, 
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one of the princi ’ H. Ptv., tor use as a 
n steel smelting Aluminium, tabricated at present 
New South Wales, is obtained trom ingots imported 
om Canada by the Australian Aluminium Co., the share- 
which are held by the British Aluminium Co., 


Alu 


nium, Ltd., of Canada, Electrolytic Zinc Co. | 
istralasia, and Metal Manutacturers, [td. 
Although it has been suggested that the Commonweaith 
as moving 1D the matter of the proauction OT InLot 
ln lum, there is no definite indication that Australia 
DaUuXItl wil] be utilised LO] that Purpose ; significant! 
nough, the Commonwealth Department ot Supply has 
rranged tor the inport of 25,000 tons of bauxite, and 1 
KREONV that some thousans ~ OT LO ~ had been landed af 
rt Kembla at a reputed cost of #4 10s. a ton delivered 
\gainst thls equally YP OOK b; kite couid be delivered il 
rt Kembla from native deposits at about /1 a ton 
New Aluminium Company 
\ Melbourne « OMpany, however, has applied to the Com 
nwealth Government tor permission to register a con 
ny with a capital of /£1,500,000 to manutacture alt 
nium } Australia from Australian bauxite The com 


ny proposes to establish a plant at Port Kembla in th 
tial stages of the indust! and subsequently a plant 1 
leens na to treat Mt. lamborine bauxite lhe proposed 
ompany will be named the National Aluminium Mining 
d Smelting Co., and will be sponsored by Sulphates Pt 
and other associated mining and metal interests 
various Australian States; the company will be entirel\ 
ntre er In Australia. Sulphates Pty.. Ltd... Nas 
hemical factories at Spotswood and Yarraville, Victoria, 
nutacturing aluminium oxides and aluminium salts. 
Mr. Menzies, then Prime Minister, said in Parliament 
he (,overnment had reached a aecision in respect to 
production of aluminium, and that it would give pre 
erence to an Australian organisation having a preponde! 
ce yT Australian Caplti and not connected with thi 








Internationa aiuminium co hinge Lhe (,overnment ha 
ceived certal proposals ind ample opportunity has 
- 2 eC] to every Australian COMpalny\ tO submit pl 
sal> | he secretary OT the Aluminium Advancement 

\ssociation expressed the opinion that more than £1,000,00 
local capital was avallable ror the establishment OT < 

Aust! an aluminium indust! He added that more tha 

MOO tons Ol high-grade ore had alread’ bee mines 

e Of it returning an ana <1s of Trom 53 ic 59 pel cent 
alumina. and that the bauxite committee estimate d New 

] Wale “ aeposits al 10,000,000 tOns LJ addition 1 
hich there were substantia deposits In Queenslan: 
Leaflet M20, published by MUREX WELDING PROCEss! 
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d brass welding by the electric are Process lhe metho 
otters many advantages over other processes, especially 1 
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Concentration of Manganese 
Ores 


Successful Treatment of Low-Grade D>2posits 


— increased manganese production from 
domestic sources in the U.S.A. appears more than prob 
able from a report that the Bureau of Mines has been su 
cesstul in producing concentrates with high manganese 
content trom the low-grade deposits in the Las Vegas area, 
Nevada. Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director of the Bureau, 
nnounces that a test run by a pilot plant at Boulder City 
as tully demonstrated the applicability OT a process de 


oped in the Bureau laboratories for supplying a portion 
U.S. detence requirements OT manganese Trom home 
yUrCces. 

Only high-grade ore, such as the Russian ore, containine 
iS per cent. or more manganese, has generally been used 
vy American producers in making ferromanganese, the 
form in which manganese is usually added in steel manu- 
facture, and although rew deposits Ol high grade ore exist 
. the United states, there are large reserves ot low erade 
res, Which have hitherto been of no value because no 
feasible methods tor successtully treating them had been 
developed. Now, however, the United States may be able 
o supply a major portion of its requirements trom its own 
resources. The Bureau engineers estimate that there are 
early 1 million tons ot ore in the Las Vegas area contain- 
ing more than 10 pel cent, Manganese, more than 3000 tons 
f which, averaging about 18 per cent., have been mined 
ind stored at Boulder City. 

Success in the treatment ot this ore was first attained 
vhen a new reagent, DL TI-958, was tried. (his reagent. 
developed by a ¢ hemi al comMmpaLby as a result ot the labora 
tory investigations of the Bureau of Mines, was found to 
float the worthless gangue away from the managese and 
leave the manganese in a form which, when sintered, met 
every requirement tor material tor the manutacture ol 
Subsequent tests have shown that othe 
eagents of similar characteristics may be used, so that 


rerromanganese, 





uccessful operation oft the plant is not restricted to a 
particular reagent, but the importance ot 


eavent develop 
ment to the Suce esstul flotation Ol maneanese ores cannot 
be too highly emphasised. 

First returns trom the laboratory show that the plo 


pliant operation cCOonnFmMs m every Way the laboratory work 
f the Bureau statf and the concentration ot another large 
omesti deposit OT manganese based on the work of thi 
etallurgists has been demon-trated on a large scale. ‘The 
product produced in the first operations analysed aiter sin 





tering : 52 per cent. Manganese, 1 pel cent. iron, 9 pe 
| cent. silica. The recovery from the ore was just over 70 
per cent., and this may be increased as the operation of 
the plant is further perfected. laboratory experiment>- 

ive shown that the lead and coppel present In con 


centrates ol the lLas Vegas ore Can be eliminated by al 
roasting treatment. Operations will be continued at the 








' pilot plant to determine ¢ omplete data oncerning costs. 
| Oxide Films on Iron 


Effect of Fatty Acid Vapours 
ROTECTIVE films a 
treatment than usual 


e formed on iron by a less seve) 
\n oxide film 200 A thick is 
produced on the surface of Armco iron in 4 hours at 200° { 
Mokrushin and Potarkuev (Cod/. /. Russ., 1941, 7, 3 
apours to the 
in which the iron was heated The rate of growth 

e oxide film is hardly affected bv ole palmitic, | 
tearic acid vapoul In 4 hours a film 530-580 A thick is 

lilt up. The films tormed in the presence of tatty acids 

: exert a slightly bette! protection davallst atmosphe ric Col 
sion than those obtained 11 A ditterence pe} 
ts also for a short anodic corrosion 1n 3 per cent, NaCl 
lution. but no difference can be detected when the co: 


studied the effect ot additions ot tatty ocid 


alr alone. 


ion experiments last more than 1-3 hours Che prote 


mm attorded by oleic acid ts even le permanent than th. 


en by palmitic or stearic acid 











Section 2QG1 


Aluminium in India 


Good Progress with New Plant 


ABRICATION of aluminium in India has received a 

great stimulus trom the progress of the Aluminium Pro 
duction Company Ot India, Ltd. A special correspondent 
in Calcutta informs us that their rolling mills, located near 
Calcutta, have now gone into production. These mills are 
provided with the latest equipment tor the rolling of alu 
minium and are believed to be on a par with the newest 
mills of similar type in Britain or America. The aluminium 
smelter of the same company in Travancore State is now 
under construction, and rapid progress is bein; 


’ 
‘= | 


made both 
on constructional work and on delivery ot the equipment 
which cannot be made in India, a large part of that equip 
ment having already arrived in Indla. [t is expected that 
this smelter will be brought into production early in 1g 42 


~ 








American Titanium Supplies 
Imports Chiefly from India 


PTANIUM ore is finding increasing use in America 

industry; and India, by far the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of this ore. is the United States’ main source of sup 
ply. Domestic production is smal] and although titaniuin 
ores 1n the form of rutile are imported from other countries 
in considerable quantities they have a low titanium oxide 


content. Litanium ore occurs as ilmenite in India. and 1s 


found in association with monazite. from which thorium 


nitrate is derived. Formerly it was considered a by-pro- 


duct of the monazite industry. In recent years, however, it 
has become more important than monazite because of the 
demand to its contents of titanium oxide in the manuta 
ture of titanium paints. 

he ores, which are useful primarily because of the 
whitening and obliterating powers of the oxide, are used 
in the United States not only in the paint industry—thei 
main use—but also in the rubber, linoleum, leather, plastic, 
soap, printing ink, textile, ceramic and ferro-alloy indus 
tries. [The importance of the ores is indicated by the 


large imports, amounting to over 81,100,000 in value 1 


— 


1939 and to about $233,000 in the first quarter of 1940. 








COLOURING MAGNESIUM 


Ihe Dow Cheniucal Company has developed a method 
tor dying magnesium and its alloys any desired colour, 
torming a corrosion-resistant coating which protects the 
magnesium against corrosive chemicals and atmospheric 
conditions. The method involves first cleaning the mag 
nesium by sand-blasting or butthng; then the metal or its 
alloy is placed in an autoclave containing a dilute causti 
alkali solution together with the dye ot the desired colour, 
which is soluble in alkali. The solution is next heated 
above its boiling point until a pressure of at least 
20 |b. /sq. in. is built up in the autoclave. The dveing 
treatment under pressure is maintained for a period ot 
trom one to thirty minutes, according to the depth of colour 
required. Even if the dve is not added to the alkali solu 
tion, the treatment will still produce a corrosion-resistant 
coating on the magnesium. 


e 








Magnesium metal will, it is reported, soon be produced as 


by-product from the output of the Union Potash and Chemical 


Co. potash mines at Carlsbad, New Mexico. In the refining of 
svivinite and langbeinite to produce fertiliser potash salts, a 
quantity of magnesium chloride is recovered as a waste product 
Thi company is Now del Vadrating this and intends to run a 


metalle reduction plant recover the magnesium metal 


Shipments of Chilean copper to Britain, which were severely 


curtailed after the outbreak of war, appear to have ceased 


altogether this year. It is also reported that Japan has opened 
negotiations with Chile for supplies of copper and various 

rel mow rier basis, but that delegates of the U.S.A 
Metals Reserve ( topany have offered to buy the entire Chilean 
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Germany’s War-Time Bauxite Supplies Cl 
Deposits in South-Eastern Europe 


he 
ERMANY, as the world’s largest producer of alu. and Sinj regions are covered more deeply and have to be “ 
minium. is the largest consumer of bauxite. German: worked by underground methods. 
‘ ACT res 1} , m1ium ire , LIN po Teg ore- exclusivel In IQ Yugoslavia produced 405,000 TONS ot bauxite All 
} . ’ > , 4 ] 1, ', ¢ »=) 

Domestic deposits of bauxite are not v ry extensive abha ranked third 1] world produc tion. According to late: and 
supply a poor grade oi ore, which even after artifi lal co official mining statistics (1935) 76.5 per cent. of the output 
centration in the smelting process is costly. It 1s, however, was allotted to Dalmatia and 23.5 to Bosnia-Herzegovina 
ised in the production of artificial corundum, of aluminium Since 1937 aluminium manufacturing has been done on ; 
sait- a (] iattel ly Td)] Tijeé extTte -~1\¢ mnroauctlol OT rejtra¢ small >‘ ale in Dalmatia. but has been suthi« lent to meet 


, 


ries tor the 1ron 1nqaustl Dor estic bauxite can be used domestic requirements. Most of the output is exported \ L.OF 
é anufacture of aluminium, but this use is necessat Germany by water, as land routes are not good and are GeV 
I I 1 emergency. when Germany would be unable to relatively expensive. The domestic needs of Yugoslavii tnel 


btall res trom torelen countries According to the loca! will never be large, ana increasine production ror export a] 


Press (;€1 an aluminium works. acting on an agreement is not feasible as it is harder to export metal than bauxite 
the price Coliiliiss! ( decided voluntarily to low: because ol protective duties. The favourable location anu 


1] ) 


ces Effective June 1, 1941, the price of Huetten the quality of the ores assure Yugoslavian bauxite a good \I 
was reduced by < reichmarks (4) per cent.), t outlet to all bauxite-importing countries. 


; v2 _ : )] 

27 reichmarks per too kilograms. The following informa Rumania s bauxite deposits have been known since 
reoardine other sources of bauxite for Germanv ;- i916 and lie in the Bihor mountains west of Klausenbureg ” - 
‘bridged from a report of the U.S. Bureau of Mines in Siebenbiirgen, which belonged to Austria-Hungary a’ - 
° . ) . . , that time. Reserves are estimated at 2 to 10 million tons. © 
High-Grade Deposits in Hungary possibly more. Analyses of Rumanian bauxite vary greatly. . 
Hungary is one of the most portant sources of bauxit Generally speaking, the ore is not as high-grade as that Lica 
the world. Its resources of bauxite ore are more that ot Hu gary. By caretully composing ore supplies, 53 «+t OI 


2=0.000.0 tons larger tha those rT i y other count O1 per cent, A1,O,, 1.4 tO 1.7 per cent S10., 1 to 3 per cent. CON 
Hungarian bauxite deposits are located in various regions. liO,, and 20 to 25 per cent. Fe,QO, can be guaranteed. of s 
tne ! st important of whicn is at (,ant near Mor in the ()ther sources ot information give analyses of 61 per cent. ip 
ert p to the present extensive mining, Al,O,, 3 to 7 per cent. Si0., 10 to 25: per cent. Fe,O,, and lini 
efi pen-cut, has been carried on only in this region. 11 to 14 per cent. moisture. Rumanian bauxite is not valued res] 
Since the deposits are soft, they can be worked easily b as highly as the Hungarian by German consumers. Also, 
and at vy cost Gant bauxites are of relatively hign it appears in firm deposits and has to be mined by dyna- 
grade despite the fact that the composition of deposi miting, which makes it more costly, and deposits are not 

ries considerably. Bauxite worked in the last few years favourably located as regards transport facilities. Mining 

tained between 50 to 63 per cent. Al,O., 2 to 4 per cent has been resumed in the Bihor district in the last few years. 
SiO., 15 to 30 per cent. Fe,O,, 24 to 4 per cent. TiO,, and An output of 12,000 tons, or 0.3 per cent. of world produc- - 
6 to 20 per cent moisture [he second largest region lies tion. has been reported tor 1928. German experts have ex — 
he rest of Bakony near Halimba, between Tapolcz: perimented to determine whether the deposits can be 














Sumey. At present the deposits are not being worked worked on a large scale, but a final decision has not been | "E 
bauxite is low grade and open-pit mining 1s not feasibl: reached. Rumania considered establishing an aluminium \ 
because of the heavy overburden. [he third district in whic industry, but such an industry will scarcely be able to exist 
igh-grade bauxite (65 per cent. Al,O,) is present lies in on a large scale. Owing to transport difficulties bauxite E 
ithern Hungary. near the border of Yugoslavia hese can only be shipped to Germany, which at present prefers i 
leposits, however, are not extensive. The ore is to be the Hungarian product, so that the prospects tur exporting T 
ned by underground methods, and an output of 5000 tons this ore are not encouraging. 
ially has been planned. [he reserves of the district F 
re reported to be 200,000 tons. Near Perepuszta a similai L 
leposit is being mined to a small extent by open-pit MAGNESIUM RECOVERY PROCESS = 
| Uy, e 4 ) \ new process tor the recovery of magnesium from low 7 
1938 Hungar ined 521,400 tons of bauxite and ) 7 | 7 | T 
—_ "iy a Nf hit a scoop vrade ores 1s reported trom Italy. In a patent granted to | 
i ee a 686 le imber 0: Carlo Adamoli of Milan methods are indicated for obtain- | Y 


: — ing the metal, quite free of impurities, from maginesium 
4 } ‘ Pc ini ] ‘ =f \ - na tne Té | ‘ : : = ‘ pan 
) ! | containing ores such as talc, magnesite, dolomite, etc. The 
é I Te¢ \ rf ne ul ] lu? nNiant yT ~f ) , . ' ° ° 
-_ process involves a single direct operation and avoids the 
[ { pe tl I Ss I ( )) T Ol Felsogalla LY ] ‘a . ee 2s a . } . ° ° 
! oss of metal which is ordinarily incurred when it is neces 
4 ihe Hungarian deposits are some of the most in : : : ( 
C ir’ » melt the metal because of a lack of compactness 
epens I rees OT supply oT the eTinal . . 
~I PI ' [he process is cyclic, the material being passed throug! 
ndustry ; 





again and agaln fhe ores are treated with hydrofluori 
id to form magnesium fluoride, a reducing agent is mixed 


! | 


Yugoslavia: Transport Difficulties 











\ a alse sc extens<ive | ixite dep Dart vith them, and the InagnesiuMm metal is given of In 
srade. Mining is carried o1 - relatively smal apour, to be condensed to the solid form. The hydro 
re: r ae ae man vil “" mntinter at Gienk-i “arr ale ery fluoric acid is then regenerated and combined with further 
\] 5 2-( per cent 41.0).). ni ty revi S ¢ juantities of the ore. 
D t Sinj in Split Drnis in Sibenik (52-63 ps 
cent. Al.O In the interior of Dalmatia, near Ifnotski. 
se acid teal dation demain mia Mees eae on PLASTIC TREATMENT OF COPPER 
hee} worked and which extend t the north and to the \ new type of coppel designed to meet the need of the 
Cast as fal Bos Deposits, evident O1 igh prada electrical industry tor a copper of greater conductivity . 
| _— M tenes am . % st and La uctlill Tal rue resistance and surtace quality al : 
“ Ul ) fF Wes uunced by the Phelps Dodge Corporation, U.S.A. The ] 
ST ihese deposits « nf present Owl < metal is made, without melting, trom cathode copper, | 
re ie sport Taciiitie e regions alii which is plastically converted by tremendous pressure in 


es] 1) at Mos eqducine atl osphere ‘ igh teniperatures Into smoot! 





= \ Ppears pri a as the filing Of si! dense coppel bar, rod. strip or other commercial! shape 
+ >» + 4 " +} rect rn?) a nc 7 {~] ' } ~ an . _~ S- ~ 7 > 2 . 
f if © Cs ‘ untal a ihe metal 1s sald to he Dalticuiali applicable where seve 

Kt en-cut me Deposits in the Drnis libration is a problem 
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Chemical Matters in Parliament 
Peat Fuel 


N the House of Commons last week, Captain Strickland 
asked the Secretary for Mines what was being done by 


s department to encourage the production and use of 
‘at as a fuel and as a potential source of petrol supply, 
id what was beine done to utilise the vast supplies of 


Dartmoor. 


; 


lat commodity on 
Mr. Grenfell said that the Committee on Low 
Carbonisation. 


Replying, 


l/emperature under the chairmanship of 


lord Henley, last year reported against any large scale 


development during the war, but that he had recently asked 


reconsider the matter in the light of the 


al situation. 


lem to present 


Scientific Co-operation 


Mr. Eden, answering two separate questions on the pos 


bility of an exchange of scientific missions between Bri 

In and Russia and scientific co operation vith the United 
States, said that the first question had been discussed with 
the Soviet Government, and while such an exchange would 
be welcome to both Governments, there were obvious prac- 
tical dithculties in. putting it into the present 
Upon the second matter Mr. Eden replied that a 


nwprehensive scheme was 1n operation To! the inter¢ hange 


emect atl 


oment. 


of scientific information which arose during the course cf 
ipplving armaments from this country and the U.S, The 
nited states had established a scientine mission here COT- 


responding to Dr. Darwin’s mission in Washington, and 


there were in the case of war material well-established 
channels through the Service Attachés of both countries: 
there was also a frequent interchange of visits by expert- 


| al] kinds. 


to 
\O 
Ww 


British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 


ARKET conditions generally are ' 
deliveries against existing contracts covering good volumes. 


} 


reported aus steadv with 


Whilst) no important price changes fall to be recorded this 
week values throughout are strong. ‘Trade in borax and borte 
acid iS aclive on thre recent advance and offers | oxalt and 


Lartarle acids are finding ready buyers. Acetic acid is also in 
active request. In both the soda and potash sections the chief 
feature is the scarcity of some products to meet current require- 
Arsenic supplies are reported to be insufhcient to meet 
the demand and quotations are nominal. In regard to the 
tar products the market is under the iniluence of a 4 
control of prices of a number of items. Supplies of naphthalene 
and carbolic acid are fully taken up for home requirements and 
an active market is reported for toluol. The xylol position is 
easier on the week. 

MANCHESTER.—(Quotations throughout all sections of the 
Manchester chemical market during the past week have been 
nm a firm basis, although, apart from a rise in white acetate 
of lead crystals, actual movements have been few. On the 
fresh inquiry for most of the leading ‘* heavies ”’ during 
the week has been on fair scale and steady deliveries against 
haw been 


ments. 
coal 


be ssible 


a littl 


VW hol . 


made ‘ 


contracts igainst specifications from the using 
trades, including the textile bleaching, dyeing and _ finishing 
section Among the tar products a steady trade is passing 
in most lines, but in the case of cresylic acid and crude carbolic 
new business is held up pending announcements regarding 
control. High prices which are being indicated for the forme 
must therefore be regarded as nomial. 

GiasGcow.—In the Scottish heavy chemical trade business has 
heen rath r bette! a Wine the past week lor home trade. Export 


inquirtes have been rather limited. Prices generally continue 


verv firm, but where altered are rather dearer. Borax and 
boric acid prices have again been increased. 

Price Changes 
Cresylic Acid.—MANcHESTER: Pale, 99/100, 5s. Sd. per gal. 


Lead Acetate. 
Xylol.- Commercial, 3s. 6d. per val: 


om {~ bid. os he pel oa. 


MANCHESTER: £51 to £54 per 
pure, 3s. Rel. 


Ton. 
\IANCHESTER: 
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Industrial 


T-SAFETY EQUIPMENT 





RESPIRATORS AND GAS MASKS 


GLOVES FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL 
REQUIREMENT 


GOGGLES, SPECTACLES AND 
WELDING SHIELDS 


Safety Belts and Hoisting Apparatus 
Grinding Machine and Shafting Guards 
Asbestos Clothing for Fire Protection 
Stretchers and First Aid Equipment 


Write to-day for a copy of our ‘‘Blue Book of Safety Appliances’’ 
—the result of fifty years’ experience in protecting industry 








W ALLACH tro: 


| i ae Be 


49: TABERNACLE ST: LONDON: E-C:2CLErkenwell 1448/9 








Every day goods of 


National Importance 


are safely delivered 








GUELPH CASKS 


THE GUELPH CASK, VENEER & PLYWOOD CO., LTD., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILLWALL, LONDON, E.14 Telephone: East | 489 


Also at Manchester, England; Scotstown, Quebec; & Mattawa, Ontario, Canada 
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. - .Prns <4 7. mre : ' ) ‘ ile 1 ali¢ 
Commercial Intelligence Pte hanemaittecs eam stems aan el 
Che following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot cf UDSCIID Lsob: ) arant: Phyllis M. Nasi 


be responsible for errors that may occur. OLICITO) 9 Nap! a suckland rescent, NW... 


Mortgages and Charges 
. ps tae) areca ac cen Act of 1908 — Chemical and Allied Stocks 


tn or Charge, as described therein, 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shal] and Shares 
be void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also | 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum it ACLIN ondition 1a ied 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company machan markets, pendil next turn of events 
in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mort- yar and the position in th ast, the Genera: dertone 
cages and Charges have been so registered. In each case the ii. aud rity va eid apices British | Fund, 
total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, tended to Higher prices, Whe there Wer merous individual 
is also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the catures amon naustrhi ow) . 2 ) 
Summary, but such total may have been reduced.) ne meade: dite pe Mowat tag Bapeett, Oe ewemnnnt > ane 
nde t, d stro ly oderate | ON n n demanhda., 
{OTOGRAPHIC ACCESSORIES & CHEMICALS Imperial Chemical were steady at 33s. 6d., as were the 7 pe 
| M 2/4 Novembet 12. Penn) nt eferen at ; “di... hy) : aport re O3s Vd... ane 
— , . mn « ; in sor 
Britis! 
preference 
tT colMmpanie 
ith Britis! 








}al lv 4] ndustri last! ray th) nl level ot Os, é4d.. 
Comeeny Winding - Up Voluntarily Ppp eg aids tg pene es Pegg ee 288 a Maggy Bocce 
PHANE, LID oo) | | | 

\ 


Distillers Co. remained in favour and ros 
aided by confidence that the forthcoming 
interim payvm is likely to be maintained and the total dividend 

kept at ; per cent. There wi: again buvine of Urit 
LAL. eae: ; ‘et 3s. Sd. units, which at 3ls. 3d. vield approximately 
the basis of last ~ar’s distribution. Triples 
were around Sv2s.: the 

vear’s 10 per cent. dividend, 


Sas 
a\ >. 1935. 1 1 hie ext "5" } 

HOTOGRAPHIC ACCE hk HEMICALS 

kf M.S 6/1: hd ) itistact Novembet conservative pavment, as 24 per cent, Was 

| February 14, 11 market is hopeful of a higher dividend payment 

Receiver Appointed r th irrent financial vear. United Glass Bottle shares hav 

TAN _— | while business at 52s. 6d.. was recorde 

SIAN ASBESTOS results of the last-named company are nov 

‘Turnet X AY vall al Tos, 7 iad. 

dend announcement, and aeds 

I rr hand, disappoint mielit 

interim payment wa 








Company News ected ¥ de lin in ¥ ry & Staines to 37s. 6d.. but Nain 
reenwilch were leady al } . ou. In other directions, ther 
Clover Paint pee yea tay pre Co., Litd., : nte as avain a good deal 


; 1 


~- 


tivity in British Plaster Board 5s. 
which held most their recent advance, having trans 

around 20s. Associated Cement were higher at 52s. 6d. 
Iron and steel issues tended to umprove, buyers being attracte 
by the apparently generous yields. United Steel were 25s. 7}d.. 
and Tube Investments &S&s ly ile Stewarts & Liovds improved 


British Benzol and Coal Distillation, ‘Ltd, have declared a to 46s. Tid. Richar Bs. Gs 8d. ordinary were better at 


Pullers Earth Union, aAe., 
“Beechams Pills. Litd., 


’ rr"? 


‘os 

per : o bonus « we} 5s. 6d.. F 4 per cent, preference were around pal 

eClll.. MNanKING i po cent ror the d all Dorman Long. ho ver. WE 22s. iead.., and were inclined 1 
Richard Thomas and Co., Ltd., annouw a dividen ) ease pending dend announcement. Allied JTronfounde: 
an oon s tay ne reference shares fo) La ' nol i , Yd. At 2&s. Lever & Unilever lost par 
ptembel pavabie on January 1 next their recent r . as did Dunlop Rubber at 39s. 3d.. but there 
a et Ltd., Warrington, have i ased then mina vas further improvement from 44s. 9d, 5s. 43d. in Britis! 
} } Hevona The } ? eq anita | "> ' 1 ada ; lnminium (on the ot} ! hs id. oOllo ine their recent strong 
C5000 31 | rise. Wall Paper Manufacturers deferrel units further cased fron 
ames Dove Bitumastic, Lid. a\ icclared a final 4a lend Yss. to 2bs. Yd. In advance of the dividend decision, however, 
re o 1 p nt. r the vear (123 p ent ria r Ing d last week’s tnuprovement to 12s. bd 

s elevel i usiness at Zls. 3d. was recorded in the 63 pel cent, prefe) 

‘The Yorkshire Dyeing : poet ype _ Ltd., anno a loss enc hi ‘nder the influence of the interim payment 
14.14 profit £12,590 ire p ¢ no dividend (2} pe mrithth ghes improved to lls. 74d. Elsewhere, Boots Drug 
ent linarv were firm at 37s. 6d.. and Beechams Pills 2s. 6d 
The Lautaro Nitrate Company anni a final payment leferred were 10s. 9d. Among textile issues, Lansil moved 
per cent., making 4 per cent. the vei an on f better, and awaiting the financial results, British Celanese were 
debentu and farst mortea Antofacas v steady, while Bleachers and bradford Dvers improve 

pentul stoc} er Sanitas Trust 10s. shares transferred at lls. 6d 
Genatosan, Lid., announce a trading profit, for the vear end and Greeff-Chemicals Holdings 5s. ordinary were dealt 


‘ ‘y a. i ] ; ) | 
{} ; i‘) d i . , ; . : , ‘ ‘ - —~lid!l . , } ici Vt 
HU. I Til. -i19n).2Z : | ( | | ared 9 9 | I i 
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‘The British ns Co., Ltd., 
De} 


= Is is 


indicatine jlours are described in a pal 
herminde ylours.”’ published by 
{NI TD., Kern House, 36-3 


W.C.2 Thorn dex colours. which 








Al 1T) tt ‘ Tm OT a a ., rive. it Is ¢ sl a permanel 
New Companies Registered and defini dication oO he temperature reached on 
Chemicals & Essential Oils. Ltd. ay a i I l« : \c tual COLOUT photographs Ol metal strips 


, Ann , 4 , dal howling -Ehermindex colour changes are included in th 
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ipiect Wa lealt with in a re ent articie 











